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lugubri quodam carmine immeritam doluisse Pompeii sortem,
quippe quern, in toto opera, summo habuit nonore; vel saltern
ipsuin Ponipeium (ut ingens patuit doloris argumentum) aut
de amissa Bomse libertate, aut de amieorum mortibus, aut de
propriis querentem infortuniis, introduxisse oportuit. Poeta
tamen ab omni hujusmodi dolore tarn longe abest, nt Pem-
peiuin obnixe hortaretur, postquam victus a "bello decesserat,
ut Csesaris victoris sui commiserescat, quia nempe Csesar non
sine scelere victoria potitus est;

Nonne juvat pulsum bellis cessisse, nee istud
Prospexisse (nefas!) spumantes cseie catervas?
Respice turbatos in cursu sanguiiiis amnes,
Et soceri miserere tui; Quo pectore Bomam
Intrabit factus campis felicior istis ?

Quis tulerit poetam tarn ridicule philosophantem ? quasi
vero Pompeius senex, exul, miser, triumphatus, ob victorem
suum quamvis scelestuin commiserationem quandam conci-
peret: i]lum quidem maxime stoice sapuisse oportuerat, qui
omnibus Msce fortunae donis spoliatus, tantum in nud^ vir-
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ful strain; especially since he pays so high a deference to him
throughout his whole work; or, at least, (as there was an open
field for grief,) he should have introduced Pompey either complain-
ing of Rome's lost liberty, the death of his Mends, or his own
misfortunes. But Lucan is so far from raising the passions to this
just height, that he warmly advises Pompey (when, vanquished,
he retires from the field of action) to commiserate the condition of
his conqueror Csesar, because he had not won the day, but by un-
'ustifiable methods.

Don't you rejoice that your superior foes

Have snatched you from a scene of future woes ?

That blest in exile you escape the sight

Of armies bleeding in domestic fight ?

Behold each river drags her tardy flood,

Choked up with carnage and distained with blood j

Your victor-sire with pitying eyes survey,

Nor envy him the fortune of the day.

How shall he enter Rome devoid of shame,

Who on the public ruins builds his name ?

Who can bear to hear the poet philosophizing in this ridiculous
manner ? As if Pempey, a man in years, an exile, miserable, and
vanquished, should have any concern upon him for the crimes of
his conqueror: he ought to have been very much stoicized indeed,
who, despoiled of all the goods of fortune, could place the sum of